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3 The Platypus Review 


Imperialism: What is it, 
why should we be against it? 


Kevin Anderson, Chris Cutrone, Nick Kreitman, Danny Postel, and 


Adam Turl 


On January 30th, 2007, Platypus hosted its first public 
forum, “Imperialism: What is it—Why should we be Against 
it?” The panel consisted of Adam Turl of the International 
Socialist Organization (ISO), Kevin Anderson of the Marxist- 
Humanist group News and Letters, Nick Kreitman of the 
new Students for a Democratic Society [SDS), Danny Postel 
of Open Democracy, and Chris Cutrone of Platypus. What 
follows is an edited transcript of this event; the full video 
can be found online at <platypus1917.0rg/2007/01/20/impe- 
rialism/>. 

The question of imperialism remains obscure on the 
Left. In light of the continued failure of the anti-war move- 
ment to end the U.S. presence in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
along with the decline of anti-war protest in the wake of 
Barack Obama’ election, it seems that the critique of 
imperialism has not been clarified, but only become more 
impotent in its opacity. Consequently, the Platypus Review 
believes that this panel retains its salience. 


Opening remarks 


Adam Turl: To Marxists, imperialism designates the 
circumstance whereby economic competition among 
major capitalist countries, driven by finance capital, 
large banks, and big corporations, leads to political and 
military competition. This takes the form of an indirect 
competition for colonies, zones of influence, and trade 
networks. Take the U.S. invasion of Irag—it was not 

just about seizing oil, but controlling the access to oil 

of potential competitors to America, such as China. So 
“imperialism” is not just about bad foreign policy, but the 
necessity for a ruling class driven by competition to pur- 
sue such policies. But what force in society can oppose 
imperialism? My position is that working class people in 
the United States, whether they work at an auto plant or 
in an office, have the power and the interest to oppose 
imperialism. 

Unfortunately, most ofthe 19605 New Left argued 
that large segments of the American working class 
benefit materially from imperialism. | do not believe this 
argument was ever correct, and it has only grown more 
implausible with age. The costs of imperialism are borne 
not only by those that the U.S. oppresses abroad, but 
also by working class people here at home. The benefits 
of imperialism are almost entirely accrued by the very 
wealthy here and by tiny groups of collaborators abroad. 

Working class people identify with imperialist ideol- 
ogy only to their own detriment. It has been a great 
weakness of the U.S. Labor movement that much of its 
leadership since World War Il has identified with the 
economic interests of major U.S. corporations, ultimately 
leading to a massive decline of labor rights in America. 
Although corporations have reaped huge dividends, 
workers have benefited from neither the theft of Iraqi oil, 
nor the exploitation of workers around the globe—quite 
the opposite, in fact. More than 60 percent of the U.S. 
population has demonstrated repeatedly in polls that 
they oppose the occupation of Iraq. Imperialism breeds 
anti-imperialism: The crisis in Iraq, along with the eco- 
nomic crisis facing millions of workers here at home, has 
bred opposition to the war. 

We face this common situation of having to build 
an anti-imperialist Left. As American workers begin to 
question the war, is there a Left to offer a position on the 
war and imperialism that makes sense? Without this, 
people will believe the commonsense answers pushed by 
Democrats, who say the war in Iraq is a policy misstep, 
rather than part of an imperial project in the Middle East 
connected, among other things, to America's support of 
the occupation of Palestine. The Left needs to be rebuilt, 
and this means creating as large an anti-war movement 
as possible. With the debacle in Iraq our rulers are facing 
something of a crisis; now is the time to seize this mo- 
ment to organize against the war. 


Kevin Anderson: Imperialism is a system by which 
powerful, competing nations are driven to dominate and 
exploit weaker ones. It is not simply a conspiracy, but a 
social and economic process rooted in the very structure 
of capitalism. Modern imperialism seeks to dominate 
the globe in order to secure markets, cheap labor, and 
raw materials, a process analyzed by Vladimir Lenin and 
Rosa Luxemburg. 

Imperialism also has a concrete political and military 
aspect, but military control is necessary only to secure 
the access needed for economic imperialism to operate. 
Imperialism seeks to open up other societies to the pen- 
etration of capital, making direct occupation unnecessary 
and thus uncommon today, which is partly why even 
some pro-imperialists consider the war in Iraq reckless. 

Finally there is cultural imperialism, which has domi- 
nated academic discussions of imperialism. Everything 
from Indiana Jones to the way colonized peoples are 
typically portrayed legitimates economic and political 
imperialism. Even elite cultural institutions, such as art 
museums, in the way they organize artwork—e.g., Egyp- 
tian artifacts in the basement and French paintings on 
the top floor—can reflect a fundamentally racist ideology 
assuring people of their cultural superiority and right to 
dominate. 

Imperialism strengthens capitalism, but it always en- 
genders resistance. Working people have to fight imperi- 
alist wars and thus pay its costs, so they resist; naturally, 
those directly subject to imperialism also resist. Forms 
of resistance vary, however, from progressive and eman- 
cipatory to reactionary: Take Pat Buchanan, who opposes 
the Iraq war strictly on isolationist grounds, so as to 
avoid involvement with "inferior races.” Imperialism is 
sometimes opposed by reactionary interests abroad, too, 
from Al-Qaeda to Serbian nationalists. Of course, gener- 
ally, imperialism is opposed by progressive movements. 
It is important for anti-imperialists here, and those in 
countries directly oppressed by imperialism, to be willing 
to work together. Today, various U.S. organizations sup- 
port Chiapas and Bolivia. Such progressive anti-imperi- 


alists must continue to oppose imperialism, but must also 
avoid supporting reactionary forms of anti-imperialism. It 
is not enough to say simply that the enemy of my enemy is 
my friend. 


Nick Kreitman: Most anti-imperialists today have no 
program. At the anti-war marches they organize, groups 
like United for Peace and Justice advances no concrete al- 
ternatives. They simply hand you a sticker reading “Troops 
Out Now.” They do not elaborate on what they want after 
troop withdrawal, and therefore do not connect this 
struggle with the question of realizing a more just society. 
Of course, sovereignty should rest solely with the Iragis. 
Yet, even as the war continues, the number of people turn- 
ing out for protests dwindles because, at least in part, they 
can see no solution. 

The Left needs to resume the responsibility of politi- 
cal leadership, which includes identifying and present- 
ing alternatives to U.S. foreign policy. Only then can we 
overcome apathy. Unfortunately, the Left has failed to 
elaborate on what could be done, on how a new Iraq might 
look, just as, in the 1990s, we failed to articulate a posi- 
tion on how the U.S. should engage Serbia, which misled 
people to believe we supported MiloSevic. 

We need people to articulate alternatives in the long 
term and to form concrete plans in the short term to end 
the occupation. Some are interested in this work, but they 
have not been trying hard enough to lead the movement, 
to provide solutions that will help us connect with people. 


Danny Postel: The Balkan Wars of the 1990s proved con- 
fusing for those who, like myself, came of age politically 
during the Central America solidarity movements of the 
1980s, and who were thus anti-imperialist as a matter of 
course. As Yugoslavia became enqulfed in violence, the 
paradigm inherited from the anti-Vietnam War movement 
proved insufficient to understand what was happening. 
Kevin Anderson and | argued that anti-imperialism was 
obscuring what was critical at that moment. Unfortu- 
nately, support for Milosevic on the Left was allttoo real, 
drawing in leftists as prominent as Michael Parenti—who 
helped organize the International Committee to Defend 
Slobodan Milosevic—as well as Diana Johnstone, Michel 
Chossudovsky, and Jared Israel. 

Many on the Left in the 1990s were led down a dark 
alley, a situation analyzed thoughtfully in “Against the 
Double Blackmail,” an essay by Slavoj Zizek written 
around this time. There, Zifek argued that leftists needed 
to oppose both Western imperialism and its false antith- 
esis, ethno-fascist gangster capitalism, which does not 
represent a form of resistance to but, rather, the mirror 
image of global capital and Western empire. 

Since September 11, one can witness in dismay the 
return of this tunnel-visioned anti-imperialism that had 
deeply confused the Left about the Balkans. A critical 
stance toward myopic anti-imperialism has lost ground 
given the brazenness of the new era of global imperialism 
represented by the Bush administration. Despite this re- 
surgence of U.S. imperialism, the example of Iran clearly 
shows the limitations of adopting imperialism as the sole 
organizing principal of leftist thought. Iran’s president 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad often employs the language of 
anti-imperialism, to the confusion of people on the Left. 
Some even admire him for it, especially when someone 
like Hugo Chavez embraces Ahmadinejad, the front man of 
Iran’s far right, as a “revolutionary brother.” 

This is further confused by the fact that the eman- 
cipatory demands of Iranian dissidents tend not to be 
expressed in the idiom of anti-imperialism, but in terms 
of human rights and secularism, which are undeserv- 
edly dismissed as "mere bourgeois rights” by too many 
Marxists. The Iranian struggle is indeed anti-imperialist, 
but not to the exclusion of other issues. Student radicals 
publicly denounced Ahmadinejad for embracing David Duke 
at a global Holocaust conference at Tehran University [in 
December 2006]. Those students are saying their struggle 
is two-fold: It opposes imperialism and internal authori- 
tarianism. Similarly, our struggle should be two-fold. We 
should struggle against imperialism, to stop the U.S. from 
attacking Iran, but we should also struggle in solidarity 
with emancipatory forces in Iran. Anti-imperialism is only 
half of our equation. It signals what we are against—but 
what are we for? 


Chris Cutrone: Platypus takes its name from the animal 
because of its incomprehensibility, its resistance to clas- 
sification. Like our namesake we feel that an authentic 
Left today would go almost unrecognized by the existing 
Left or, if recognized, seen only as a living fossil. We focus 
on the history and thought of the Marxist tradition, but in 
a critical and non-dogmatic manner, taking nothing for 
granted. We do this because we recognize our present, 
the politics of today, as the consequence of the Left's 
self-liquidation over the course of at least a generation. It 
is our contention and provocation that the Left, understood 
in its best historical traditions, is dead. It needs to be 
entirely reformulated, both theoretically and practically, at 
the most fundamental levels. 

The issue of imperialism provides a good frame for 
investigating the present international crisis of the Left. 
Though problematic for the Left for some time, the is- 
sue of imperialism has taken on particularly grotesque 
forms more recently, losing whatever coherence it had 
in the past. Today, it betrays symptomatically the Left's 
dearth of emancipatory imagination. The present anti-war 
movement continues to struggle against the latest war 
by misapplying the template of the Vietnam War and the 
counterinsurgencies waged by the U.S. in Latin America. 
There, the U.S. fought against progressive agents for 
social change. The same cannot be said today. In addition 
to confusing the past with the present, the Left now tails 
after the crassest opportunism of the Democratic Party, 
for whom the more dead in Iraq, the more they can mar- 
ginalize the Bush administration. 

The Left has abdicated responsibility for a self-aware 


politics of progressive social transformation and eman- 
cipation. Instead, U.S. policy and the realities it grapples 
with are opportunistically vilified. Thus the Left shirks 
serious reflection on its own inconvenient history, its own 
role in how we got here. The worst expressions of this 
can be found in the intemperate hatred of Bush and in 
the idea, unfortunately prevalent in some leftist circles, 
that the U.S. government orchestrated the September 11 
attacks. 

We in Platypus recognize that leftist politics today is 
characterized by its despair over the constrained possibili- 
ties of social change. Whatever vision for such change 
exists in the present derives from a wounded narcissism 
animated by the kind of loathing Susan Sontag expressed 
inthe 19605 when she said, "the white race is the cancer 
of human history.”' The desire for change has become 
reactionary. The Left has devolved into apologetics for the 
world as it is, for existing social and political movements 
having nothing to do with emancipation. Thus the Left 
threatens to become the new right. Many who consider 
themselves leftist dress up Islamist insurgents as cham- 
pions of national self-determination. One recalls Ward 
Churchill calling the office workers killed on Septem- 
ber 11 “little Eichmanns of U.S. imperialism,” or Lynne 
Stewart, the civil rights attorney, saying that Sheik Abdul 
Rahman, who orchestrated the first World Trade Center 
bombing in 1993, might be a legitimate freedom fighter. 

The Left has lost its basic orientation towards free- 
dom, a problem going back at least as far as the 19308. 
The perspective the Left once had on the question and 
problem of freedom has become occluded in the pres- 
ent. Consequently, the Left has largely decomposed into 
competing rationalizations for a bad reality that the Left, 
in its long degeneration, has not only failed to prevent, but 
actually helped bring about. The sooner we stem the rot 
on the Left the better, but first of all we must recognize 
the depth of the problem. This is why we in Platypus are 
dedicated to investigating the history of the Left's demise, 
so that an imagination for social emancipation can be 
regained anew. The Left can only survive by overcoming 
itself. Seriously interrogating the received political catego- 
ries on the Left, not least of all imperialism, is essential to 
establishing a coherent politics with any hope of changing 
the world in an emancipatory direction. The enemies of 
social progress have their visions and are pursuing them. 
Some are more reactionary than others. The only question 
for us now: What are we going to do on the Left? 


Panelists’ responses 


Kreitman: At times, the Left can degenerate into sup- 
porting ethnic fascism. We should not idealize Mugtada 
al-Sadr or the Iraqi Islamic Party. We need to figure out 
how we are going to help a democratic, socialist Iraq 
emerge out of the current mess. If this just means leav- 
ing, that is what we should do. But is pulling out going 

to solve any of Iraq's problems? Or will it just give the 
next president a pretext to return in five years? We need 
to identify who our allies are and how we can affect U.S. 
policy to provide the best of all possible outcomes in Iraq. 


Turl: With the collapse of the Soviet Union and the trans- 
formations in China, anti-imperialism certainly became 
more complicated. Nonetheless, opposing the imperial- 
ism of one’s own country still overlaps naturally with 
political support of organizations and countries resisting 
imperialism. There are two mistakes made by the Left. 
One is to associate any and all opposition to U.S. imperi- 
alism with progressive politics. The other is what Noam 
Chomsky writes about in Military Humanism, his study of 
Bill Clinton’s interventions in Bosnia and Serbia, which 
actually found support from so-called leftists. The 1990s 
broke the post-Vietnam reluctance of the U.S. to invade. 

| disagree with Chris: | think the Left has more to do 
than examine our mistakes and despair. The Left is about 
a process taking place in society, about people radical- 
izing and struggling against injustice. We need to be 
engaged with those struggles around the world. There 
are debates going on in Venezuela today about what the 
future of that movement should look like. The Left should 
engage in these debates although, in the U.S., our most 
important obligation is to stand against our government 
telling anyone what to do in Venezuela. 


Anderson: My interest has always been problematiz- 

ing what the Left is doing. What alternative to capital- 
ism we offer is connected with the critique of the Left, 

by the Left. Most would take issue with Ahmadinejad’s 
comments denying the Holocaust, yet many leftists think 
talking about such things will distract from organizing 
the next protest. However, every time we do not explore 
these critical questions, we lose a chance to clarify what 
our alternative to capitalism actually is. We imply that our 
political vision may resemble the world desired by any 

of the forces opposing imperialism, regardless of those 
forces’ politics. We have to explore the difficult questions 
ofthe Left even as we oppose the occupation of Iraq and 
affirm our solidarity with progressive movements. 


Postel: To clarify, when | said we should be in solidarity 
with Iranian protesters, | do not just mean, "we Ameri- 
cans.” | mean, we on the internationalist left: activists, 
people of conscience, progressives. Particularly in 
America, some leftists think that people outside Iran 
have no role to play in the Iranian struggles, because 
they come from an imperialist country. We do have a role 
to play: to ask people who are struggling, "What can we 
do for you?” and “How can we help your struggle?” In 
general, Iranian progressives do not want financial sup- 
port from the Pentagon or think tanks. What they do want 
is the support of global civil society, from intellectuals, 
activists, leftists—that is, from people like us. 


Cutrone: The Left is in a bad way when looking at the 
possibilities for developing a Left in Irag. Regardless of 
intention, the U.S. forces in Iraq and the political process 
that they have protected—the emergence of an Iraqi state 
through elections—now stand between whatever pos- 
sibility there is for an Iraqi left, in the long term, and the 
immediate reactionary opposition from former Baathists, 
Islamists, and Shi’a paramilitaries. What does it mean 

to call U.S. policy “imperialist” when, on the ground, 

that policy is opposed primarily from the right? The Iragi 
Communist Party put out a statement saying that, while 
they were opposed the invasion of Iraq, they now also 
oppose the reactionary military opposition to the U.S. 
occupation and the Iraqi government. In other words, 
they were opposed to the U.S. occupation, but it matters 


to them how the occupation comes to an end. For, under 
the current conditions, the U.S. being forced out of Iraq by 
right-wing sectarians would be a disaster. 

The critique of the Left internationally is a form of par- 
ticipation and solidarity on the Left. The Left exhibits some 
of its worst features on the issue of anti-imperialism. It is 
constantly trying to figure out where the Left is, what exist- 
ing group one can point to and say, "This is the Left.” Too 
often this involves dressing up as "leftist” more or less re- 
actionary opposition forces. In so doing, the Left expresses 
a conciliatory attitude towards the status quo. Against this, 
I say the most salient form of support is critique, and this 
applies to the preceding historical period, as well: The role 
of the American left during the Vietnam War should have 
been to critique the National Liberation Front (NLF) in 
South Vietnam and the North Vietnamese regime. 


QA&A 


First, the real job of the anti-war movement in the 19605 was 
not to criticize the North Vietnamese regime, but to stop the 
genocidal war in Vietnam, and the movement succeeded. 
These wars are not just about abstract issues debated in 
graduate papers. Imperialism takes real lives. The ISO, which 
lam a member of, never had any problems supporting the 
Sandinistas against the U.S. and Solidarity against the USSR, 
because we took for granted that nations have the right to 
self-determination. This means, first, that activists in the 
advanced world have to be anti-imperialist as a principle, for 
it is not just about stopping oppression: We should support 
struggles against the U.S. because, if the forces of imperial- 
ism are defeated and weakened abroad, we can better fight 
for socialism here. Let's be clear: the "dark alley” mentioned 
earlier—it was Stalinism. It was the identification, for 60 
years, of socialism with totalitarianism and Soviet imperial- 
ism. Our task is to redevelop the socialist tradition by un- 
earthing that crap, to make socialism relevant to the millions 
in this country who want fundamental change. 


Cutrone: About Vietnam, during the Tet Offensive the NLF 
and the North Vietnamese communist regime expended lit- 
erally thousands of cadres attempting to get the U.S. back 
to the negotiating table. Is that a form of fighting for social 
emancipation we can endorse? More broadly, I'm not sure 
the anti-Vietnam War movement succeeded. To the extent 
the U.S. was "defeated,” this was surely a Pyrrhic victory 
for Vietnam in light of the lasting devastation it suffered. 
Moreover, whether America lost or won militarily, the anti- 
war movement definitely did not win, as Vietnam presents 
no repeatable model of social emancipation. 

The Left “here” and the Left “there” should be seen 
more in terms of an integral connection and less as a 
distant solidarity, which is a bad habit we inherit from the 
1960s anti-war movement, expressed today in the idea that 
somehow the U.S. being defeated in Iraq automatically 
translates into an objective victory for the Left. This simply 
is not true, unless you think more Democrats in office is a 
triumph for the Left. 


Anderson: The anti-war movement of the 1960s, which | 
participated in, had collapsed by the time the U.S. pulled 
out. Soon after, we had Reagan as president. The greater 
transformations we hoped to make out of the anti-war 
radicalism just did not happen. This failure was not simply 
a matter of America being a big, bad, reactionary country. 
It was because of all kinds of mistakes on the Left, not 
the least of which being the near idolatry of Mao and the 
Cultural Revolution. 


Turl: You are not going to get a defense of Maoism from 
me. But still, the anti-war movement of the 1960s forced 
America out of Vietnam, allowing the Vietnamese people to 
win. Regardless of the politics of the government in Viet- 
nam that resulted, the U.S. had to remain on the sidelines 
until September 11. That is a successful movement. Did the 
movement create socialism? If that is our standard, it will 
deter our participation in struggles for justice that do not 
measure up, forcing us into a passive stance. 


Kreitman: We on the Left should be wary of trumpeting 
self-determination as one of our values. In the wake of the 
1960s radicalism, defending "national self-determination” 
sometimes meant that the Left simply threw support to the 
best armed groups in a particular country, rather than take 
their politics into account. 


The major problem in the 1990s was not that people were 
cloaking anti-imperialist groups in undeserved left-wing 
colors, but that the vast majority of leftists were apologizing 
for U.S. imperialism by supporting U.S.-led "humanitarian in- 
tervention.” We cannot, as leftists, afford to cease our support 
of national self-determination. 


Postel: Few leftists believed humanitarianism motivated 
these U.S. interventions, though some liberal centrists may 
have fallen for that line. Most of us had a complex position 
on Western intervention in the Balkans. We who supported 
the Kosovo intervention, myself included, took that position 
out of a conviction that the consequences, not the motives, 
would benefit the Kosovar Albanians, as the Kosovar Alba- 
nians themselves argued. 


Turl: One must differentiate between the politics of the 
people ruling the countries bombed by the U.S., and the 
right of the U.S. to bomb people. We make this distinction 
all the time in the Socialist Worker. We don't gloss over the 
politics of the resistance in Iraq, but we also steadfastly 
defend the right of Iraqis to resist a foreign occupation and 
its troops. If there were an occupation of Chicago, | would 
defend the right of hardcore Republicans to resist that oc- 
cupation. | wouldn't care that they were right wing. 

This relates to the stance of the Iraqi Communist Party, 
mentioned earlier. Ifthe U.S. troops stand between the Iraqi 
Communist Party and obliteration, that is only because the 
Iraqi Communist Party decided to collaborate with the U.S. 
occupation and, thus, with the biggest imperial power on 
the planet. It is untrue that the U.S. stands between reaction 
and the Iraqi people, or that the U.S. troops are defend- 
ing a nascent democracy, or whatever the propaganda on 
the evening news says. Most sectarian violence is created 
or stoked by America. The U.S. deliberately established 
an Islamic government in Irag; next, the U.S. consciously 
decided to stir sectarian violence after it became clear their 
proxies, like Ahmed Chalabi, did not have a base in Irag. 
After that, the U.S. began siding with different sectarian 
groups, and it is only then sectarian violence escalates. The 
longer the U.S. military stays, the more sectarian violence 
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great “universal capitalist” over its members. For Marx 
understood “capital” as the contradiction of modern soci- 
ety with itself.° Just as each member of capitalist society 
regarded himself as his own property, acommodity to be 
bought and sold, so society regarded itself as capital. As 
Marx put it, inthe 1844 Manuscripts, 


Communism is the position as the negation of the 
negation [of humanity in capital], and is hence the 
actual phase necessary for the next stage of historical 
development in the process of human emancipation 
and rehabilitation. Communism is the necessary form 
and the dynamic principle of the immediate future, 
but communism as such is not the goal of human 
development, the form of human society.’ 


This is what Proudhon, according to Marx, did not recog- 
nize about "socialism.” 

It is precisely such historical specification of the prob- 
lems of capital and its discontents, and of any purported 
attempts to get beyond capital, that distinguishes Marx’s 
approach from that of anarchism and non-Marxian social- 
ism. In his critique of capital and its discontents, Marx 
did not pose any principles against others, abstractly, but 
rather tried to understand the actual basis for the prin- 
ciples of (anti)capitalism from within. 

This relates to Marx's later dispute with his erstwhile 
admirer Bakunin. Bakunin was most opposed to what he 
believed to be Marx’s and Marx's followers’ embrace of 
the “state” in their concept of political revolution leading 
to socialism. Where Bakunin, in characteristic anarchist 
manner, claimed to be opposed to the state per se, Marx 
and his best followers—such as that great demon for 
anarchists, Lenin? in The State and Revolution (1917)— 
sought to grasp the necessity ofthe state as a function of 
capital, seeking to attack the conditions of possibility of 
the need for something like state authority in capital itself. 
Departing from regarding the state as an invidious cause of 
(political) unfreedom, Marx and the best Marxists sought 
to find out how the state, in its modern, capitalist, patho- 
logical, and self-contradictory form, was actually an effect 
of capital. The difference between Marxism and anarchism 
is in the understanding of the modern capitalist state as a 
historically specific phenomenon, a symptom, as opposed 
to a transhistorical evil. 

Milstein’s mentor Bookchin provides a good example 
of this kind of problem in anarchism with respect to 
historical specificity in opposition to capitalism. Opposed 
to the individualistic “egoism” of Proudhonian anarchism 
and of the likes of Max Stirner,? Bookchin sought to find 
an adequate form of social life that in principle could do 
away with any pernicious authority. Bookchin found this 
in the idea, taken from Bakunin and Peter Kropotkin 
(1842-1921), of local communitarian “mutualism,” as op- 
posed to the tyranny of the capitalist state. For Bookchin, 
the anarchist opposition to capital comes down to a mat- 
ter ofthe most anthropologically appropriate principle of 
society. (lt is notable that Noam Chomsky offers a similar 
anarchist perspective on human nature as inherently 
socialist.) 


Milstein's diagnosis and prescription for what ails 
today’s Left is concerned with its supposed lack of, or 
otherwise bad principles for, proper political organizing, 
in terms of both an adequate practice of anti-capitalist 
revolutionary politics and the emancipated society of 
“libertarian socialism” towards which it strives. 

The eminently practical political issue of "how to get 
there from here” involves an understanding and judgment 
of not only the "how” and the “there,” but also the “here” 
from which one imagines one is proceeding. The question 
is whether we live in a society that suffers from bad prin- 
ciples of organization, extreme hierarchy, and distantly 
centralized authority, or from a deeper and more obscure 
problem of social life in modern capitalism that makes 
hierarchy and centralization both possible and indeed 
necessary. Where Marx and a Marxian approach begin 
is with an examination of what anarchism only presup- 
poses and treats a priori as the highest principle of proper 
human social life. Marxists seek to understand where 
the impulse towards “libertarian socialism” originates 
historically. Marxists consider "socialism” to be the his- 
torical product and not simply the antithesis of capitalism. 
Marxists ask, what necessity must be overcome in order 
to get beyond capital? For socialism would be not simply 
the negation, but also the completion of capitalism. Marx 
nonetheless endorsed it as such. This was the heart of 
Marx’s "dialectical” approach to capital. 

By contrast, for Milstein, following Bookchin, social- 
ism differs fundamentally in principle from capitalism. 
The problem with Marx and historical materialism was 
that it remained too subject to the exigencies of capital- 
ism in the 19" to early 20'" century era of industrialization. 
Similarly, the problem with the historical anarchism of 
Proudhon, Bakunin, and Kropotkin was that it had not 
yet adequately formulated the proper political principles 
for the relations of the individual in society. Bookchin 
thought that the possibility for this had been achieved 
in the late 20'* century, in what he called “post-scarcity 
anarchism,” which would allow for a return to the social 
principles of the traditional human communities that had 
been destroyed by capitalism and the hierarchical civili- 
zational forms that preceded it.!" Even though Bookchin 
thought that Marx’s fundamental political perspective of 
proletarian socialism had been historically superseded, 
he nevertheless found support for his approach in Marx’s 
late ethnographic notebooks." 

On the contrary, an approach properly following Marx 
would try to understand and push further the aspiration 
towards a socialist society that comes historically as a 
result of and from within capital itself. Rather than taking 
one’s own supposed "anti-capitalism” simply as given, a 
Marxian approach seeks—as Marx put it in a famous 1843 
letter to Arnold Ruge calling for the “ruthless criticism 
of everything existing,” including first and foremost the 
Left'?—to "show the world why it is struggling, and [that] 
consciousness of this is a thing it must acquire whether it 
wishes or not.” 

For Milstein, the problems afflicting today’s "anti- 
capitalist movement” can be established and overcome 
in principle a priori. According to Milstein, the Left must 
only give up its “individualistic nihilism” and "conspira- 
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there is going to be and the more reactionary Iraqi politics 
will become. The only solution is to pull out immediately so 
that the Iragis can sort everything out themselves. 


Closing remarks 


Anderson: Imperialism with a capital “|” lasted from 
about 1880 until around the 1950s-60s. However, rather 
than simply ending, colonialism has been replaced by 
neo-imperialism. So economic and cultural domination 
persist after political independence, which is why one 
cannot understand imperialism without talking about 
capitalism. But, when Lenin wrote his classic work on im- 
perialism ninety years ago, there were five or six compet- 
ing powers. Since then, capitalism has become simulta- 
neously far more globalized and centralized. The nature of 
imperialism and capitalism has changed as a result of the 
emergence of state capitalism, exemplified by the total 
centralization of Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany. Today, 
there's one hyper-power: the United States. In many ways, 
what exactly these changes mean for anti-imperialism 
remains unclear. 


Turl: Marx argued it is not consciousness that determines 
being, but being that determines consciousness. Our 
ideas are informed by the reality of our lives. This is true, 
yet this relation is also falsified in America: Propaganda is 
relentlessly pumped into this society to ensure the preva- 
lence of ruling class ideology. Of course, such lies con- 
tradict people’s everyday experience. Some people start 
to see the growing contradiction between what they are 
told and what they experience. Going through a struggle, 
a strike or an anti-war movement, catalyzes this change 
in people’s ideas. A significant example of this process at 
work now can be seen in Venezuela. 

Inthe 1990s we began to see a resurgence of the Left. 
Here in the U.S., we had the Ralph Nader campaign and 
the anti-globalization protests in Seattle. Towards the end 
of the decade labor activity increased, with the UPS strike 
marking the first clear labor victory for some time. But 
this leftward momentum was interrupted by the politi- 
cal fallout of September 11, which was not only a tragedy 
in itself, but a disaster for the Left. It gave Bush and the 
rest ofthe U.S. ruling class the opportunity to wage war. 
But this is all beginning to change. Millions of people are 
demanding their rights. As long as people are oppressed, 
they will fight back and challenge the system. The ques- 
tion now is how to organize that fight. In order to rebuild 
a Left, we need to oppose our government, the dominant 
imperial power on the planet, every time it invades, oc- 
cupies, and murders. 


Kreitman: The Left has been in decline for at least a gen- 
eration, primarily because it has not offered compelling 
alternatives. In the 1980s, as factories in America closed, 
there was no Left articulating a new model of how to do 
things. Workers today are complicit in imperialism, even 
if it is not in their interest as workers, primarily because 
the Left really has not provided a compelling alternative 
politics. 


Take the crisis in Darfur. There is mounting politi- 
cal pressure for the U.S. government to send in troops 
to prevent further genocide. That would be imperialist, 
in asense, but the Left has not said what to do instead. 
So people begin to think it is a matter either of stop- 
ping genocide through U.S. military intervention or not 
stopping genocide, rather than seeing it as a question of 
how to stop genocide. We need a framework that remains 
critical of imperialism while also addressing the political 
issues of the day. 


Cutrone: It is all well and good to invoke the slogan, 

“the main enemy is at home.” But what position should 
the Left take regarding reactionary forces outside the 
U.S.? There are falsifications in much of the talk about 
the violence in Iraq. No matter whose body count one 
uses, most ofthe death and destruction in Iraq has been 
wreaked by the resistance, not the United States. Starting 
in early 2005, the majority of deaths in Iraq have been due 
to Al-Qaeda blowing up Shi’a mosques, marketplaces, or 
recruiting centers. You will hear the statistic that 90 per- 
cent of the attacks in Iraq are on U.S. or coalition forces, 
but the phrase "coalition forces” includes the current 
Iraqi government, and sectarian violence represents the 
vast majority of the attacks against it. The Iraqi resis- 
tance has nothing to do with national self-determination, 
much less democracy. One has to be realistic about the 
goals and responsibilities of the United States. It is fair 

to hold the U.S. responsible for the security situation in 
Iraq, but it is certainly not the case that the U.S. is setting 
off bombs in crowded markets and mosques. Reactionary 
sectarian groups in Iraq are the ones doing that. 

If we actually care about the democratic self-deter- 
mination of people around the world, we cannot ignore 
the fact that in a place like Iraq the Left has no hope ifthe 
insurgency forces perpetrating most of the violence suc- 
ceed in their aims. It is simply false to say that the U.S. 
has instigated or perpetuated most of the inter-ethnic 
violence. The U.S. has tacked back and forth between 
the Shi’a and the Sunni precisely in order to prevent one 
side from getting the upper hand and delivering greater 
violence upon the other. The Left must recognize reality 
if it wants to be able to change it. This is not to offer 
apologetics for the U.S. military, but to assert that we 
must oppose what the U.S. is actually doing, and cease 
deluding ourselves. To pretend America invaded Iraq just 
to kill Iragis only serves to evade the greater political 
questions of our time. | do not support the United States; 
however, | strive to be as clear as possible about what | 
am opposing, and that | oppose it from the Left. | P 


Transcribed by Brian C. Worley 


1. Susan Sontag, "What's Happening in America?” in Styles of 
Radical Will (New York: Picador, 2002], 203. Originally pub- 
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torial vanguardism” in organized politics in order to 
achieve socialism. This means Marxists must give up 
their bad ideas and forms of organization and become 
anarchists, or “libertarian socialists,” if they are to 
serve rather than hinder the revolution against capital. 

But, as the young, searching 25 year-old political 
radical Marx wrote (in his 1843 letter to Ruge], 


In fact, the internal obstacles seem almost greater 
than external difficulties. For... the question "where 
to?” is a rich source of confusion... among the 
reformers, but also every individual must admit 

to himself that he has no precise idea about what 
ought to happen.... [However] we do not anticipate 
the world with our dogmas but instead attempt 

to discover the new world through the critique of 
the old. | am therefore not in favor of our hoisting 

a dogmatic banner. Quite the reverse. We must 

try to help the dogmatists to clarify their ideas. In 
particular, communism is a dogmatic abstraction 
and... only a particular manifestation of the human- 
istic principle and is infected by its opposite, private 
property. The abolition of private property is there- 
fore by no means identical with communism and 
communism has seen other socialist theories, such 
as those of... Proudhon, rising up in opposition to it, 
not fortuitously but necessarily, because it is onlya 
particular, one-sided realization of the principle of 
socialism. And by the same token, the whole prin- 
ciple of socialism is concerned only with one side, 
namely the reality of the true existence of man.... 
This does not mean that we shall confront the world 
with new doctrinaire principles and proclaim: Here 
is the truth, on your knees before it! It means that 
we shall develop for the world new principles from 
the existing principles of the world.... Our pro- 
gramme must be: the reform of consciousness not 
through dogmas but by analyzing... consciousness 
obscure to itself.... It will then become plain that 
the world has long since dreamed of something of 
which it needs only to become conscious for it to 
possess it in reality. '* 


Marx counterposed his own unique perspective sharply 
against that of other "socialists,” whom he found to be 
unwittingly bound up in the categories of capital against 
which they raged. This has remained the case for 
virtually all "anti-capitalists” up to the present. Marx 
grasped this problem of anti-capitalism at the dawn 
ofthe epoch of industrial capital that arose with the 
disintegration of traditional society, but to whose un- 
precedented and historically specific social and political 
problems we continue to be subject today. 

Marx departed from anarchism and other forms of 
symptomatic "socialism” with reason, and this reason 
must not be forgotten. Marx’'s task remains unfinished. 
Only this “clarification” of “consciousness obscure to 
itself” that Marx called for can fulfill the long “dream” 
of anarchism, which otherwise will remain denied in 
reality. | P 
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Dead Left, continued from page 2 


saying he had “left a smell of sulfur” atthe U.N., are 
just so many desperate publicity stunts to get negative 
attention from Washington. Chavez needs the American 
threat. It is an awkward situation for him that there are 
no serious plans for U.S. invasion, and that the days 
have passed when the Venezuelan Right was strong 
enough to ask Washington for support like it did in 
2003. A diffuse state of emergency is a critical element 
of the regime's political effectiveness. If Chavez be- 
comes a non-issue for the U.S., it will become more dif- 
ficult for him to wield anti-imperialist rhetoric, to blame 
the opposition for all that goes awry, and to demonize 
his opponents as agents of imperialism—a practice 
that reached its absurd nadir when the Chavista UNT 
organizers accused the Trotskyist labor leader Orlando 
Chirino of working for imperialist counterrevolution. 
From what standpoint does one criticize a "socialist” 
regime that threatens striking workers with arrest and 
prosecutes labor leaders who seek to maintain union 
independence? From what standpoint do we oppose a 
military strongman who has called Mahmoud Ahma- 
dinejad “brother revolutionary”? Despite the obvious 
opportunism, ideological incoherence, and anti-labor 
politics of the regime, the question of whether it is 
possible to oppose Chavez from the Left is not cut and 
dried. Although Chavez’s regime is indeed an obstacle 
for truly emancipatory politics in Venezuela and around 
the world, it is difficult to even point this out when such 
emancipatory politics have ceased to exist. As things 
stand, it is as if the only perspective from which to point 
out the incompetence, authoritarianism, corruption, 
and most of all, the hypocrisy of the regime, is from a 
desire to return to the incompetent, authoritarian, and 
corrupt neoliberal order that preceded it. And as things 
stand, such a return is the only possible result of the 
end of Chavez's rule. Must the Left simply hold its nose 
in solidarity for what might or might not be the lesser of 
two evils? Should it just be glad and thank the heavens 
that something somewhere looks remotely like its dis- 
torted memory of what socialist revolution used to be? 
Seasoned personages of the anti-capitalist Left are 
aware that their politics have run out of steam, and 
that self-deceiving optimism is the only option. In his 
book Pirates ofthe Caribbean, the 1960s radical Tariq 
Ali depicts Chavez, Fidel Castro, and Evo Morales as a 
new "axis of hope” against the evils of the Washington 
Consensus. Meanwhile, Z Magazine contributor Gregory 
Wilpert continues to maintain his website venezuelanal- 
ysis.com, which reads like little more than the Ameri- 
can public relations page for the Chavista bureaucracy. 
The International Socialist Organization’s Lee Sustar 
routinely publishes articles in support of Chavez’s 
PSUV and its Stalinist tactics of absorbing or destroy- 
ing every other leftist organization. And Parecon author 
Michael Albert found no problem in signing Chavez’s 
farcical call for a 5" International, presumably failing to 
notice that among the parties invited was Mexico’s PRI, 
infamous for its 71-year long iron grip of the country 
and, among its many crimes, the notorious massacre of 
hundreds of protesting students in October of 1968. 


For someone familiar with the history of revolutionary 
politics it is tempting to reproach sycophants as traitors 
of “real Marxism” or of “authentic socialism.” Certain 
Trotskyist groups would even go so far astto call these 
self-deceivingly optimistic intellectuals petty bourgeois 
anarchists, revisionists, Shachtmanites, Pabloists, or 
some such deviation. Unfortunately, the truth is more 
prosaic: the sycophants are not ideologically deviant. 
They are simply exhausted. They have come to terms with 
the fact that revolutionary anti-capitalist politics have 
ceased to exist as a material force in the world and are 
ready to grasp at the next best thing—their simulacrum. 
Bolivarian "21% Century Socialism” is the socialism that 
today’s “Left” deserves. It is the socialism that makes 
sense in a world where the Left is dead. It is an adequate 
representation of the state of emancipatory politics today. 

The question stands: If authentic internationalist 
Marxism is dead, from what standpoint does one launch 
a critique of Chavez and his followers without joining 
the Venezuelan opposition nostalgic for neoliberalism? 
The only answer is history: The consciousness that the 
present has fallen short of what once seemed politi- 
cally possible, and that this possibility could once again 
become available. The knowledge that there was once 
such a thing as an international Left that was able to 
intervene, transform, and lead social movements around 
the world in the direction of the overcoming of capitalism. 
The awareness that the mass politicization of the Bolivar- 
ian Revolution, which has put the word "socialism” on the 
lips of hundreds of thousands of working people, will end 
up as yet another wasted opportunity if such a Left is not 
reconstituted. 

Admittedly, this standpoint is not much to start with. 
It is clearly not as immediately gratifying as the self- 
deceiving "optimism” of supposedly Marxist publications 
such as the International Socialist Review and the Monthly 
Review. But the game they are playing is no more than a 
spectator sport. Cheering for team Chavez is a way for 
such post-mortem leftists to hold on to dear life. It is 
how they justify their existence and convince themselves 
that they are still serving a purpose: The good fight is 
still being fought; even if they are helpless, they can be 
complacent in this helplessness, since they can always 
look at the next populist strongman or, even better, wait 
for the next American invasion of a third world country to 
give them a new lease on life. But if we are to reconsti- 
tute an international revolutionary Left, the first step will 
be to stop kidding ourselves. People continue to struggle, 
but the struggle to overcome capitalism has not really 
been sustained. Revolutions with a hope of actually over- 
coming capitalism around the world are now a distant 
memory, at best. The current changes in Venezuela can- 
not contribute to any real revolution until a genuine Left 
challenges the regime that has instituted them. But such 
a feat will be impossible if we do not finally get it into 
our heads that the fatalistic slogan, "jPatria, socialismo 
o muerte!” means the exact opposite of the visionary 
words, "jProletarios de todos los paises, unios!” | P 


1. James Surowiecki, "Synergy with the Devil,” The New 
Yorker, January 2007, <www.newyorker.com/talk/ 
financial/2007/01/08/070108ta_talk_surowiecki>. 
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The dead Left: Chavez and the Bolivarıan Revolution 


M.A. Torres 


ONE FINDS QUITE A BIT OF NAME-CALLING among the 
innumerable articles and blog posts written in criticism of 
Hugo Chavez and his government. Although most of this 
invective is not very illuminating, one article by a young, 
Colombian, Trotsky-ish labor organizer describes Chavez 
perfectly in two words: a "postmodern Bonapartist.” 

Chavez, his Bolivarian Revolution, and his project of 
“21° Century Socialism” are postmodern in the sense that 
they exist in a discontinuity, in an amnesiac disconnect, 
with the modernist project of social and political emanci- 
pation that started with the bourgeois revolutions of the 
18'" and 19" centuries and withered and died sometime 
in the late 20'* century. Since this project of freedom is 
inseparable from the politics of the revolutionary socialist 
Left, to say that Chavez’s politics are postmodern is simply 
to say that it is post-Left. He is not aliberal. Norishe a 
Marxist. He has never theorized or organized proletarian 
revolution like Marx and Engels, Luxemburg, Lenin, or 
Trotsky did. He has never even advocated for a "people’s 
war” like Mao or Che. One hesitates even to brand him 
a Stalinist. While Stalinism was, in Trotsky’s words, "the 
great organizer of defeats” for the working class, one 
would be hard pressed to call Chavez a “great organizer” 
of anything of such historical significance. Indeed, he is 
best thought of as more effect than cause. While Stalin- 
ism made Marxism into a dogma, the only dogma of the 
Bolivarian Revolution is whatever notion happens to cross 
Chavez’s mind at the moment. Chavez’s ideology is so ver- 
satile there is seemingly nothing it cannot take on board. 
From time to time, it even makes gestures in the direction 
of LGBTQ and women's rights. This, however, should not 
be seen as anything more than mere posturing, since in 
Venezuela abortion is still illegal, and Chavez embraces 
numerous openly homophobic allies such as Evo Morales, 
Fidel Castro, and Mahmoud Ahmadinejad. 

There are no coherent, historically self-aware political 
principles to the politics of Chavismo. It is bricolage, a 
precarious construction: Some '30s vintage Pop Frontism 
mixed together with a little '90s anti-globalization, molded 
upon an armature of '60s-style developmentalist Third 
Worldism, and then sprinkled with equal parts “communi- 
tarian” participatory democracy, "multiculturalism,” and 
ascetic anti-consumerism. (A touch of anti-Semitism is 
added as and when necessary.) Although this incoherent 
composite can sometimes be cynical and performative, 
more frequently it tends to be semi-conscious and nearly 
involuntary—made up of vestigial impulses whose pur- 
pose has been forgotten, having been inherited from an 
older political project, now decomposed beyond recogni- 
tion. 

The historical discontinuity between Chavez’s politics 
and the revolutionary Left of the 20!" century is not only 
theoretical or ideological; it is also practical. Chavez the 
politician emerges from no labor background or popular 
movement. He hardly participated in any leftist organiza- 
tions before being elected president in 1998. In fact, the 
Left in Venezuela was dead and buried long before he 
appeared on the scene. 

The story of revolutionary politics in Venezuela is short 
and dismal. In the late 1950s, the Communist Party of 
Venezuela [CP] formed a popular front with the Social 
Democratic Party of Democratic Action [AD] to defeat a 
military dictatorship and to establish, for the first time, 

a representative democracy in the country. But the com- 
munists were soon abandoned by their erstwhile allies. AD 
and the Christian Democratic Party [Copeil joined forces 
to exclude the communists from Venezuela’s political life. 
At this juncture, some of the more impatient communists, 
galvanized by events in Cuba, armed themselves and took 
to the hills. The querrilla war that followed, planned with 
the help of Che Guevara himself, was a disaster. Many 
young Leftists died, the CP was criminalized, and Moscow, 
largely responsible for this turn of events, scolded the 
revolutionists for getting lost in their dreams of Cuba. 
Anti-imperialist "national liberation” fighting between 
querrillas and the Venezuelan government continued 

into the mid-1970s, having now little to do with socialist 
politics. Meanwhile, the CP shriveled as its cadre began 
its exodus into Eurocommunist-style parties or "third way” 
social democracy. 

It was not until the late 19805, years after this Cuban- 
inspired hara-kiri, that Chavez stepped onto the Ven- 
ezuelan political stage. From the beginning his political 
career was ideologically unengaged and organizationally 
disconnected from the history of the Venezuelan Left. 

But, in fact, this discontinuity is one of the traits that 
gives Chavez his appeal, especially for his American and 
European supporters. This is because Chavez seems to 
stand at a remove from the Left’s sordid history of failure. 
He appears to offer a fresh start to the intellectually 

and politically exhausted, while also letting them have 

it both ways. For although Chavez basks in the fresh air 
of ahistoricism, he never ceases to piously, if disjoint- 
edly, rehearse all the old certainties and comforts. "21° 
Century Socialism” is appealing because it authorizes its 
supporters’ unwillingness to reflect upon the failures of its 
20: century predecessor without denying them the moral 
self-satisfaction of remaining true to the good old cause. 

Hugo Chavez came of age in the 1970s and 80s as a 
military man who believed that the decaying institutions of 
the Venezuelan government could only be fixed by a strong 
dose of military discipline. His early ideas of national 
regeneration had little to do with anti-imperialism and 
still less to do with socialism. At the time of his failed coup 
in 1992, they amounted to the belief that the causes of 
poverty and suffering in Venezuela were the result of noth- 
ing more than bureaucratic corruption, so that all that was 
needed was a strong hand to make the state into amore 
equitable and efficient redistributor of its wealth. 

The young Chavez was right about one thing: in the late 
1980s, the Venezuelan state was decaying. The old clien- 
telistic petro-state, which for three decades had produced 
little political freedom but great stability and a relatively 
high standard of living, was corroding from within due to 
corruption and loss of revenue resulting from falling oil 
prices. The subsequent delegitimization came to a head in 
1989 with the explosion of popular anger called the "Cara- 
cazo.” The debt crisis of the 1980s forced the newly elected 


Carlos Andres Perez government to restructure the 
country’s economy along neoliberal lines and to accept 
an IMF package that caused a sharp and sudden rise 

in the cost of living. On the day of the Caracazo, people 
from the slum city of Guarenas woke up to find they 
could no longer get travel to work because bus fares 
had doubled overnight. Arguments over the new fares 
became fights, fights became riots, and riots became 
massive protests and widespread looting in the neigh- 
boring capital city of Caracas. The government cracked 
down hard and the frenzy of state violence that ensued 
was of a magnitude such as Caracas had never seen. In 
the end, some 3000 people were killed, most of them at 
the hands of Venezuelan security forces. 

Despite its tragic dimensions, such a spontane- 
ous, unfocused and disorganized uprising can hardly 
be called a political movement. And yet, American and 
British Chavez enthusiasts treat the Caracazo as if it 
was, as ifthe rioting masses in Venezuela, who had 
never heard of Chavez at this point, had somehow been 
clamoring for a Bolivarian Revolution back in 1989. But 
the Caracazo was no proletarian uprising, nor even an 
anti-globalization movement; it was a hopeless rebel- 
lion against hopelessness, a desperate protest against 
the desperation that flowed from Venezuela’s rapidly 
worsening economic situation and bankrupt political 
system. 

The attempt to turn the Caracazo retrospectively into 
a proto-Bolivarian mass movement derives from anxiety 
at the fact that no social movement led to or culminated 
in the Bolivarian Revolution. When he won the 1998 
election six years after his failed military coup, Chavez 
was not the popular leader of a social movement. He 
was popular because Venezuela’s political system had 
lost all legitimacy. People lacked faith in state institu- 
tions. Unsurprisingly then, in 1998 Chavez’s support 
was not drawn exclusively from the working poor, but 
came from all social classes. Voters responded to 
Chavez’s message that, as a strong executive, he would 
be able to shake up corrupt state institutions and save 
the nation. Chavez’s road to power was thus Bonapartist 
in that he presented himself as the ideal Venezuelan 
national who is necessary to reorganize a state in crisis, 
someone who would discipline decadent elites and 
facilitate reconciliation between social classes. Yet the 
qualification of “postmodern” should be added to this 
Bonapartism because, unlike Napoleon IIl or Benito 
Mussolini, Chavez was not the product of the failure of 
an emergent revolutionary Left. Rather, he is the result 
and expression ofthe creeping decay characteristic of a 
political order vacated by the Left. 

At the time of his bungled military coup in 1992, 
Chavez was no socialist. Nor had he become one when 
he won the election in 1998. He was still not a social- 
ist when, from 2002 to 2004, sectors of the ruling class 
banded together with a large majority of Venezuelan 
organized labor in an attempt to topple him, first by a 
military coup, then by organizing a lockout of the oil 
industry, and finally by demanding a recall referendum. 
The reason for their hostility was not that they feared 


about the government one way or the other. The device 
was highly successful and it taught Chavez a lesson he has 
not forgotten: He could outflank his enemies and maintain 
his grip on power not through appeasement, but through 
polarizing Venezuelan society through radical rhetoric and 
programs for which he alone was responsible. 

From 2005 on, Chavez was able to seriously weaken 
the opposition by making support for the regime a precon- 
dition for benefitting from the government'’s petrodollar 
largesse. At the same time, more frequently than before, 
Chavez took recourse to intimidation and direct attacks 
against his regime’s opponents. While the most widely 
publicized case of this new aggressive attitude, the shut- 
ting down of the right-wing anti-Chavez TV station RCTV, 
was itself an unwarranted assault on free speech, other 
manifestations of this new willingness to intimidate op- 
ponents were even more sinister. There was, for example, 
the “Lista Tascön,” a database of the 2,400,000 people who 
signed the petition for the recall referendum. Many on this 
list were fired from their jobs, banned from working in the 
public sector, and denied issuance of official documents. 
Use of these and similar techniques of polarization ac- 
companied the change of strategy that Chavez announced 
at the 2005 World Social Forum to begin work towards 
a new "Socialism for the 21* Century.” It seems, then, 
that the radicalization of Chavez’s discourse after 2004 is 
little more than part of the regime’s more aggressive and 
polarizing approach. Like the clientelisticspending and 
the electoral bullying, the turn from nationalist Bolivari- 
anism to "21° Century Socialism” is an instrument of the 
regime’s larger strategy to foster a “with us or against 
us” political atmosphere in Venezuela. Those who oppose 
Chavez, from the Right or from the Left, are no longer just 
traitors to the nation, but also traitors to socialism and 
agents of American imperialism. 

“21° Century Socialism” and the “revolutionary 
process” Chavez has spoken about for more than five 
years now consists primarily of intermittent and radical 
gestures disguising a system that is very similar to the 
old pre-Chavez welfare petro-state. Venezuela remains 
a mixed economy in constant need of foreign investment. 
This is evident from the way the government continues 
to avidly court potential American investors. This is also 
demonstrated, more perniciously, by the government’s 
practice of aggressively cracking down on inconvenient 
labor activism, such as the recent intimidation of protest- 
ing workers from Mitsubishi, a firm with which Chavez’s 
regime has many close ties. The bourgeoisie has not been 
expropriated, nor will it be. Aside from Chavez’s now com- 
plete control of the key petroleum industry, expropriations 
have been primarily symbolic or have served as means of 
punishing political enemies. They have not significantly 
changed the economy. As an article in The New Yorker put 
it in 2007, 


If this is socialism, it's the most business friendly 
socialism ever devised... The U.S. continues to be Ven- 
ezuela’s most important trading partner. Much of this 
business is oil: Venezuela is America's fourth-largest 
supplier, and the U.S. is Venezuela'’s largest customer. 


Supporters hold up cutouts of Chavez at a rally. 


that Chavez was becoming a socialist or that he might 
establish a socialist state; they were simply alarmed 
that his reckless spending, his power-driven national- 
ization projects, and his unpredictable interventions into 
legislative matters were producing an environment that 
was bad for business. 

Critics and supporters alike recognize that it was 
not until the aftermath of the recall referendum of 2004 
that Chavez began to move steadily leftward. Only then 
did he adopt the new rhetoric of "Socialism of the 21° 
Century.” In the aftermath of the coup and lockout de- 
bacles of 2002-03, Chavez’s popularity had hit its lowest 
point. He had become weak, his attitude towards his 
enemies conciliatory. But in the months leading up to 
the referendum, he discovered a new form of opportun- 
ism to rapidly increase his support, especiallyamong 
the urban poor. A few months before the vote, while 
flush with income derived from the post-Irag invasion 
spike in oil prices, Chavez embarked on a massive pro- 
gram of social spending that targeted sectors of society 
known as the “ni-ni's” [neither-nors). These were poor 
or lower-middle class people who did not feel strongly 


But the flow of trade goes both ways and across many 
sectors. The U.S. is the world's biggest exporter to 
Venezuela, responsible for a full third of its imports. 
The Caracas skyline is decorated with Hewlett-Pack- 
ard and Citigroup signs, and Ford and G.M. are market 
leaders there. And, even as Chavez’s rhetoric has be- 
come more extreme, the two countries have become 
more entwined: trade between the U.S. and Venezuela 
has risen thirty-six per-cent in the past year. ' 


There is no dictatorship of the proletariat here, and the 
government certainly has no intention of “withering away.” 
In fact, Chavez’s state functions more or less like the old 
AD and Copei regimes, projecting its power through the 
selective, top-down redistribution of oil-wealth. The differ- 
ence is mainly rhetorical. Chavez makes poverty relief pro- 
grams into "missions”; welfarist measures like economic 
stimuli for small businesses and the building of housing 
projects are rebranded as "revolutionary” institutions of a 
“new social economy.” Of course these initiatives, notably 
the relief missions, are most welcome to those who benefit 
from them. They have had significant success in alleviating 


extreme poverty, particularly through subsidized food and 
free healthcare. Were the Chavista regime to dissolve, this 
much needed aid might cease. But this should not obscure 
the fact that these programs render their beneficiaries 
politically powerless. Because they are intended to be po- 
litically demobilizing, this generosity comes at a very steep 
price. Besides, the anti-poverty initiatives have proven 
difficult to sustain, decreasing substantially since the eco- 
nomie crisis of 2008. If there were to be a significant fall in 
oil prices, a situation the regime has not yet suffered, the 
aid would probably vanish altogether without its recipients 
being able to do much about it. This is not socialism over- 
coming the tyranny of poverty. It is a charity that, for the 
moment, has remained affordable and politically beneficial 
to agovernment that holds all the cards. 

Other programs, the ones that are actually supposed 
to empower the “people,” are even more problematic. 
This is especially the case with the “communal neighbor- 
hood councils.” It seems that Chavez has keyed in to the 
fact that it has become fashionable on the contemporary 
“Left” to replace the working class with the “community” 
as the agent that will overcome capitalism, and to replace 
internationalism with localism. The regime represents 
the neighborhood councils as a new form of "commu- 
nal participatory democracy” destined to overcome the 
“elitism” of bourgeois representative democracy. These 
councils are localized organizations, strictly party affili- 
ated and exclusively funded by the state, where a group 
of families from a neighborhood are selected to lead 
community work on neighborhood development and local 
infrastructure. Their political scope is extremely limited: 
they make decisions on repairing streets or building 
houses, all the while remaining completely dependent on 
the state. In this environment, "participatory democracy” 
simply consists of the elimination of the secret ballot and 
thus the monitoring of opposition within the councils. 
Ultimately, these organizations have been a boon for 
Chavez, since a law has recently been passed in which 
Chavez’s government can overrule decisions made by 
local elected officials such as mayors. Since Chavez is in 
complete control of these councils, they have become a 
useful tool for him to keep disgruntled officials in check, 
whether they are members his own party or affiliated 
with the opposition. 

Then there are the cooperatives, which are also touted 
as the basis of the new "social economy.” Despite the 
rhetoric of non-capitalist, "endogenous” development, 
these cooperatives function chiefly as sources of cheap, 
temporary labor for the public sector. Small groups of 
workers are given financial and logistical support to enter 
into short-term contracts with private companies, but 
as often as not they end up working for PDVSA, the state 
oil company. Since members of these cooperatives are 
legally not considered workers, but self-employed associ- 
ates, their labor is exempt from labor laws and subject 
to super-exploitation. As a result, they are often paid less 
than minimum wage. The cooperatives go out of business 
or lose government patronage if they attempt to improve 
their conditions. 

The fact that enthusiastic observers of Chavez’s 
“revolutionary process” see such initiatives as the way 
to overcome capitalism says more about the observ- 
ers’ understanding of capitalism than it does about the 
process itself. For such enthusiasts, capitalism equals 
the Washington consensus and IMF-enforced neoliberal- 
ism. In their imagination, a charitable, paternalistic state 
that constantly violates workers’ right of association 
seems to have replaced the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as the road to socialism. This is especially shameful for 
self-avowed Marxist supporters of Chavez such as Tariq 
Ali and Alan Woods, who are either not paying attention 
or just playing stupid with respect to El Comandante’s 
approach to labor. 

Chavez has been an enemy of union autonomy and 
organized labor from day one. As early as 1999, he sus- 
pended all collective bargaining in the public adminis- 
tration and petroleum sectors. The state has frequently 
intervened in union elections, and refused to recognize 
leadership unsupportive of the government. Even before 
they backed the coup attempt, Chavez tried to destroy the 
old AFL-CIO affiliated Confederation of Venezuelan Work- 
ers (CTV). More recently, he has succeeded in strong- 
arming the National Union of Workers [UNT) to surrender 
their autonomy and join his newfangled United Socialist 
Party of Venezuela (PSUV). As with the Mitsubishi case, 
Chavez showed his willingness to use the police to put an 
end to politically inconvenient mobilizations, strikes, and 
factory takeovers. As he put it with cynical bluntness in 
one speech, "We need the party and we need the unions, 
but we can't let each do as they please. Unions are just 
like parties, they want autonomy and they want to make 
decisions. This is not right, we didn't come here to fumble 
around. We came here to make a revolution.” When UNT 
joined Chavez’s party it crippled the union for years, and 
today the leaders who opposed the union’s surrender of 
autonomy have been purged. At the moment, the UNT, 
now headed by Chavista organizers, is considering dis- 
solving itself altogether. To replace it and other unions, 
Chavez now proposes a new program of "workers coun- 
cils” which, despite their revolutionary-sounding name, 
will be no more than servile government organizations 
meant to monitor and ultimately eliminate the authority 
of pesky labor activists. Autonomous political action by 
the working class is, at this point, under a full-scale as- 
sault in Venezuela. 

The Bolivarian Revolution christens everything it does 
with high-sounding revolutionary names. Union-busting 
government organizations get the name of “workers 
councils,” party-dependant neighborhood associations 
become "participatory democracy,” and unfinished 
housing projects in depopulated areas are trumpeted 
as visionary "socialist cities.” Chavez has renamed the 
familiar tools of holding onto power, by drawing heavily 
upon the vocabularies of 20‘ century socialism. This 
has been most obviously the case with the regime’s use 
of the language of anti-imperialism. Chavez’s clownish 
anti-American antics, such as calling Bush the devil, and 
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